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Introduction 
- by - 
R. Lynn 

m MARCH 1964 a symposium on 'Why I Won’t Vote' was written by eight writers and 
published in the magazine Anarchy No.37. Then as now the views were valid and 
pertinent. 

Because of this I beUeve it would be fitting to reproduce this symposium for the 
benefit of potential voters in the next general election. I wish to add my own contribution 
which is as follows: 

Every four or five years the electorate are credited with responsibility to determine 
their own welfare. Election fever pervades the bulk of our society, fostered by the press 
the radio, T.V. and the general canvassing for votes. Programmes are laid before the 
Jock Tamsons, the Henry Dubbs and the Jimmy Higgins. Unfortunately many people 
have short memories. They therefore fail to see that the programmes are the same as the 
past; perhaps with a little subtle twist or ‘doctored’ up in flowery language. After polling 
day the election results being known, the electorate wait with expectations of change 
“ v ° ura ? 1 ® or otherwise depending on one's outlook. Without going too far back in 
1945 a Labour government was elected. Millions of men and women expected a new 
and more just social system to prevail: a system in which they would have security and 
well-being, m which no longer would there be a small minority living in the lap of luxury 
whilst many lived in abject poverty. Nationalisation was to be the cure for all our ills. This 
was soon shown to be illusory. Working people still had to struggle to prevent their 
standard of living depreciating. Within six days of the Labour government taking office 
it sent conscript troops mto the Surrey docks to break a ten weeks old strike against a 
wage cut. In doing this Labour had conveniently forgotten the amendment they had 
made concerning military blacklegs. 

No conscript should be required to take duty in aid of the civil power in connection 
with a trade dispute, or perform in consequence of a trade dispute any civil or 
industrial duty customarily performed by a civilian. 

Labour Ammendment to the Military Training Bill. Hansard, May 12th 1939. 

One could go on about Labour’s role and the role of Harold Wilson’s government's 
anti-working class activity. One could go on about the Tories and Liberals supporting 

11 t m u ed th6ir purpose * and out of offi ce. The Tories nationalised 
the Post Office. Although the railways were not nationalised until 1946 under Labour, the 
first act of Parliament authorising nationalisation was passed in 1844 under Peel’s Tory 
government. It was introduced by Gladstone, President of the Board of Trade It was not 
inaugurated at the time for economic and political reasons but remained on the statute 
book for political expediency. The Port of London Authority was set up by the Tories 
Labour, Tones and Liberals have continually changed their policies to suit the needs of 
big business. Those who pay the piper call the tune’. 

Too much space would be required to give convincing evidence of the corrupt and 
sinister nature or naivety (in some cases of politicians). That is to say volumes would be 
required to treat with the Thatcher, the Steels, the Kinnocks, the Tony Berms, etc etc 
so allowme to be objective rather than subjective. Objectivity requires a little deeper 
thought but it is more pertinent and in the end more convincing 
What about our so-called intellectual giants and experts? An M.P. will stand before a 
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constituency of all grades of workers: busmen, railwaymen, lorry drivers, joiners 
arpenters, electricians, plumbers, engineers, painters, platers, welders, draughtsmen’ 
miners, nurses, doctors, demolishes, scaffolders, dustmen, farmers, tailors; you name it 
Rfeiiy ^ned jobs, some of which take many years of study; and these quacks either by 
commission or ommission purport to know all and sundry. They will pass laws on 

nn ^^ haV ? g been t0 Sea ’ 0n vrithout ever having been down a 

mine, on shipbuilding without ever having entered a yard, on fanning without ever 

^ ° n i the land ’ and 3 h ° St ° f many things from childbirt h to gravedigging. 
Many M.P.s are lawyers or ex-military men. As there are approximately 630 M.P.s in 
the House of Commons it is at least theoretically possible to have 630 lawyers or 630 ex- 
nulitary men in the ‘House’. What would they know about industry? They may pass laws 
o curb the initiative of workers in the interests of a privileged minority but that would be 
then- stretch, except in time of war when they would even conscript your granny into 
industry. But this is only a fraction and superficial part of the facade 
democracy. Lloyd George many moons ago stated: “Parliament has no control over the 

npv^r H f 1S a flCt T* T? 16 faceless ones - ffie top brass of the civil service who 
never stand for election rule the roost on behalf of the tycoons. 

> h *°t nCt }°* “ ° Ur i Societ Y* ^ared to suit the ‘god’ of Rent, Interest and Profit and it is 
Sv J rJ > D the fa . celess ones to Perpetuate this situation. The incredible ignorance in 
which M.P.s are kept was illustrated when Winston Churchill, disclosing in Parliament 

m rd 19 f 2 that Britain ’ S ^ at ° m bomb explosion * MonTe 9 b^“ost 

nU S°v^!? imtted ? 3t aS an ° ld Peffiamentarian he was rather astonished that 
this sum could be dispensed without Parliament being made aware of it. 

to ai J d Cab ffi et the other State institution. There’s the Monarch 

to whom State power legally belongs, who convenes and dissolves Parliaments who 
gives msigniaof office to Cabinet Ministers and whose assent is necessary for any bill to 
^! eir f mterV f ntions 1x1 current Political affairs are usually revealed a decade 
on ° f h y some ^discreet politician or embittered hanger- 

Ther^s Ae ^phT 6 Which retains the ri 9 ht to dela y ac * of Parliament, 

homp forces: an instrument of imperialism abroad and of repression at 

home should the police force prove inadequate. This prevails no matter which party is in 
power. There s the police and the secret police who open mail, tap phones and exercise 

tmnni^u PUrSIU ' °\ thSir 3imS ' ParliaInen, has nei ‘her knowledge nor control of these 
tyrannical forces - a la gestapo. Questions about them in Parliament are always evaded 
as being not in the public interest. Then of course we ha ve the judiciary - the blood aid 
sinews of class rale. Liberals may protest about recent decrees of the South African 

fe= n, ^ ,,le d ° l eaKse ,ha * the British government would n*,Ldsuc“ 
legislation There are more than enough acts on the statute book already to cope with 
any potential radical opposition. To ensure the perpetuation of this state of aff^sThe 
^ controls the day-to-day administration of the State through a 

carefully seiected civil service. This non-elected body is completely insulated from any 
nv™h? tlC contr °l- Even Tory ministers have been amazed at how little is their control 

nrofp^!nn!rH , decisions taken b y the executive are largely based on the 
professional advice of the civil service; administrative, economic or military In a 

wrc^e^'Orie^o/the ^vervf^M)!^ 16 ^ ° f A ^ culture - Mr R. R Dorma^Smith 

wrote. One of the very first things my permanent secretary taught me was: whatever 

Sd ^ dYil servant here ’ you cannot sack us - 1 was amazed to 

You want to vote. What for? Let me tell a little anecdote. There was an old spinster in 
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America who had a Pekinese dog. She developed such an affection for it that she 
became anxious about its welfare when she would finally pass away. Consequently she 
consulted her stockbroker to arrange for the Peke to have shares so that it would be 
cared for after her demise. Finally came the inevitable day when the old lady did pass 
away. So the Peke became a capitalist, a shareholder having workers continue to 
maintain it. So then in theory many capitalists could be Pekineses, chimps or other 
species of the animal kingdom. Dogs could be taught to balance on a seesaw and chimps 
be taught to ride a bicycle. But a chimp could not make a bicycle. Man is the only tool 
producing being and this is what raises him above the animal kingdom. 

You want to vote. So you may vote for an M.P. who will be subject to the control of the 
civil service top brass, who will administer an economic and social system on behalf of 
the capitalist class, some of whom may be Pekineses, chimpanzees or Donald Duck. Is it 
worth it? 

The Scots economist Adam Smith in his ‘Wealth of Nations’ stated: “All Wealth is 
created by labour applied to the raw materials of the earth.” The workforce is 
indispensible. Politicians, capitalist - industrial and commercial - landlords and bankers 
can be made redundant. Only the power of people can change this insane asylum. And 
change it they must by organising at the place where they are ‘exploited’ (a euphemistic 
term for legal robbery) and that is at the point of production. Workers run the country 
but they do not own it or control it. It’s time they did. 

That’s why ‘I Won’t Vote’ and continue to urge the expropriation of the expropriators. 
Organise now in the factories, the workshops, the yards, the mines, on the land, in all 
places of production and distribution. Your reward will be to win a World. 
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A SYMPOSIUM 
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Voting: “ The instrument and symbol of a freemans 
power to make a fool of himself and a wreck of his 
country.” 

The saying that “ only a fool would put a loaded gun into the hands 
of an idiot ” is an especially apt analogy of government. An idiot 
(usually well-meaning) considers himself clever enough to run the affairs 
of a large number of people by taking a seat in parliament. A large 
number of people, acting like fools, vote for his party’s policy then 
spend the next few years grumbling about the results. The error in 
approach is that the voter thinks that he will get what he voted for. If 
he could vote for those who in fact control the country, say the 
Governors of the Bank of England, the directors of the industrial 
corporations and those behind the ministries, the illusion of democracy 
would be more understandable. 

The real centres of power lie far beyond the people’s influence at 
elections. These remain constant whatever Party is “ in power In 
the terms of centralised “ democracy ” the only possible argument to 
justify voting is that marginal benefits may be gained. The state only 
incidentally attends to the well-being of its subjects. Its main concern 
is its power relation to other states, of which the most perfect expression 
is in war. 

I am on the side of people anywhere who are prepared neither to 
live nor die for something that in the long run can only militate against 
survival and the conditions that make life worth living. Our immediate 
action must, by its nature, be to oppose that pathetic gesture, voting. 
It must be direct and direction. We can learn to live as free men and 
women only by organising against the condition we are in. 

The Tenants Association, Consumers Association, and Direct 
Action in industry all provide opportunities for people to experience 
directing their own lives in positive ways towards positive ends. 

Only by direct involvement in society can the individual hope to 
transform himself and his world. Freedom cannot be given, it must be 
taken; and the free society can only grow from experiments in the 
problems (ethical and organisational) of community. 
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Voting docs not, and cannot, mean government by consent. By 
voting, one acts on the assumptions that certain men are fit to govern, 
and that a majority is necessarily right. Also should the state, acting 
in the name of a (frequently fictitious) majority, declare war, the 
individual loses the right to live, if he ever had it. 

To me, voting is complicity with the State and a negative action, 
therefore I do not vote. 


2. CHARLES RADCLIFFE 

When the American magazine Liberation held a which-way-shall-we- 
vote survey in October 1956, the alarming thing about the contributions 
was the combination of insight into the nature of American society and 
liberal totalitarianism and the startlingly naive and irresponsible courses 
of action proposed. The effect General Elections have on some 
anarchists is similarly alarming. The letters page of freedom illustrates 
this, as the Liberation survey did, though it is only fair to say that the 
non-anarchist Liberation contributors were reasonably sophisticated in 
their stupidity. 

Some people, who for four years out of five remain impeccable 
libertarians, seem to go mad as the General Election approaches. They 
ask us to vote, as though we might have some effect on the collective 
insanity by chosing some of the insane as leaders. We can acknowledge 
that there are people who cannot help wanting to make decisions for 
others but there is no reason why we should encourage them. Those 
who ask us to vote Labour forget that the 1945 government used 
troops to break strikes and started the independent manufacture of the 
British atom bomb; that parliament is a cypher and the real power in 
society lies elsewhere, increasingly uncontrollable and secret; that, even 
if real power did lie in Parliament, they should, as anarchists, reject 
Government and coercion in favour of direct action and mutual aid. 
In short they forget that anarchism is not primarily a word or a label 
but a way of behaving and, above all, of reacting. They forget this at 
a time when anarchism can be shown as a coherent and deeply felt 
objection to the way in which our society does things, and as an alterna¬ 
tive to the chicanery of the “ electoral fulfilment of social and democratic 
resnonsibility I don’t believe the General Election is an opportunity 
to chose enemies. I oppose contemporary society rather than the 
people thrown to the top by it. I don’t recognise the distinctions 
between the different brands and different packagings of the authori¬ 
tarians. 

I shall not vote because I believe the General Election to be 
marginal in our social and political life: it does not represent an 
opportunity to change the horse, or even the jockey, but simply to sack, 
and replace, a few stable lads. At a time when we should be attempting 
to persuade more people of the value of direct action and ad hoc 
groupings for specific ends, it is sad that some anarchists should wish 
to divert our energies by persuading us to follow the herd into public 
displays of undiscriminating lunacy. (I apologise for my intellectual 
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fascism, but people who behave with all the characteristics of sheep 
are deserving of sympathy but no more). 

Liberation argued that “most electoral contests are struggles 
between groups that have substantial vested interests in ‘ office hold¬ 
ing \ between machines which provide jobs, money and prestige to 
fairly large numbers of people.” This is true of Britain, also. The 
issues which divide the parties are artificial: questions of management 
rather than basic policy. The election is primarily ritualistic. The real 
issues of the day—increasing centralisation and state control, the arms 
race and the like — are not usually put before the people. They are not 
put because they cannot be put and they cannot be put because even 
a programme of “ democratic ” seizure of administrative power has no 
room for policy lessening State power. Even when such issues are put, 
they are put according to a traditional pattern, to be applauded not 
because they are worth applause but because applause has always been 
accorded them. Liberation analysed this ritual. Mentioning the flag 
waving, drum beating, exploitation of war records and the visions of 
the ship of State floundering on the rocks of creeping socialism it said 
. . all this serves the purpose of creating a feeling of identification, 
a sense of excitement and participation. Politicians and opinion makers 
exert strenuous efforts to fix attention on the ritual and create the 
impression that it is the ritual act itself — in this case the casting of the 
vote—which is efficacious. Voting as a result becomes an isolated, 
magic act set apart from the rest of life, and ceases to have any 
political or social meaning except as an instrument by which the status 
quo is conserved ”, Election pageantry serves the same purpose as 
Roman circuses — the beguilement of the populace. The voter is reduced 
to voting for dazzling smiles, clean teeth, smooth voices and firm hand¬ 
shakes—playing the role of a shaking puppet manipulated by the party 
image mongers. 

The least anarchists can do in such circumstances is to make an 
attempt at tangling the strings so that the puppeteers find them less 
easy to manipulate into the correct postures. People who compromise 
their ideas for a liar’s promise are fools and it is hard to see how such 
anarchists can tell other people that they reject power and government 
and authority, if, once every five years, they elect someone "to exercise 
power and authority over them. It all seems rather too paradoxical. 

I'm not convinced that witholding my vote, as such, is very con¬ 
structive. I’m not convinced that the General Election is very important 
either. I don’t think we need a change at the top—either as a change 
of enemy or for the health of Society’s sake. I’m not goine to contribute 
to the change. I do my voting every time I get a new idea, or talk to 
friends about things that really matter, or every time that I convince 
someone that anarchism is a viable “ here-and-now ” thing. I try to 
cast “ my whole vote, not a strip of paper merely ”; I go on demonstra¬ 
tions—which I hate—because it’s worth the effort and I write inadequate 
articles to convince people that there is something in anarchism. I listen 
to music, read books and do the shake at Jazz clubs. It doesn’t sound 
much it seems a lot better than a five yearly compromise with the 
authorities. 
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3. JACK STEVENSON 

I SHALL NOT be voting in the next election, and the reason I give is 
that of the old farmer who said, *’ At doan matter oo e votes for. Cos 
a government alius gits in.” 

Yes a government always gets in. A government which governs 
with the same apparatus as the government before and the government 
that will follow them. The police that help old ladies across the road 
sometimes, and put bricks in people’s pockets other times. The judges 
that are always calling for some poor bastard to be hanged, and when 
you are up before them on a charge which involves principle, tell you 
that justice is not their business, they just administer the law, The 
army that is to fight the enemy that is always at the gates, and if the 
enemy is not at the gates, to back up the police. 

I shall not be voting because I do not believe in this system I 
live under, called capitalism. Where one man is pitted against another, 
where competition is the norm and money is god. Where people sell 
themselves, and each other, chasing after an" illusion. The illusion 
being that if they can gain more things, they will be better than other 
people. To vote for any party would merely carry this on, with my 
blessing. 

If you believe that something is evil or stupid, it is ridiculous to 
take part. Government takes people's power to think and to make decis¬ 
ions away from them, and it never gives them back. All governments are 
composed of men who look down on the people that they govern with 
scorn. The only time the government cares what people think is at 
election time, when they have a vote. 

Finally for the most important reason of all. The people that you 
elect don’t rule the country. Does anyone really imagine that a man 
can be Chancellor of the Exchequer one day. Prime Minister the next, 
and something else the day after, if he really ruled the country. If he 
did, there would be chaos under these kinds of conditions. But they 
don’t rule. They are the puppets, but others pull the strings: those who 
own the economic wealth of the country. It doesn’t matter who gets 
in, the capitalists will still rule. 

The crimes of all the parties that are competing at the next election 
are far too many to count. Others will point them out, and they will 
point out each others. They are all the same types of crime because 
they are all committed for the same reason, and usually, come to think 
of it, by the same people. 


4. TONY GIBSON 

I won’t vote simply because the act of voting will not accomplish 
anything which I would like to see accomplished. I am not baptised 
and I do not intend to be baptised, because I am sure that that too 
would be equally futile. I know plenty of people, really intelligent 
people, who have their children baptised and also who vote in parlia¬ 
mentary elections. They are prepared to justify their actions on grounds 
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of both reason and faith, and we must agree to differ. It would be a 
mistake, and a very big one, to suppose that there is any essential 
difference in the motivation which leads people to baptism and to voting. 

Having said this I am aware that it would take an anthropologist 
from a wholly alien culture to demonstrate clearly and concisely the 
exact “ functional ” significance which baptism and voting have in our 
culture. The task is beyond me; I am too enmeshed in my own culture 
to make a wholly clear analysis of its institutions. Having raised my 
head above the water and announced, “ I can see that it is utterly 
futile”, 1 sink down below the waters again and wallow in my own 
anti-baptismal, anti-voting prejudice. The moment of truth is there; 
I can see quite clearly that both practices are beside reason and are 
different in kind from actions like stoking a boiler, ploughing a field, 
seeing a film or learning to swim. We do not judge the un-reasonable 
action by any practical outcome: people do not turn to Judaism if 
Christian baptism does not lead to desirable results, nor do they begin 
to vote Tory if voting Labour brings no happy outcome. They may 
justify a change of religion or political affiliation by pointing out some 
real or supposed defection of the sect of their choice, but the switch or 
allegiance tends to be brought about by such personal matters as a 
new girl-friend, a new job or winning the pools. 

Having had my moment of truth, having grasped that baptism and 
voting are un-reasonable actions and lead to no intended results, I then 
build up my own crazy superstructure of prejudice. I’ll not be baptised 
because I’m cussed—and I enjoy being cussed. Politicians are conceited 
bastards and I get a kick out of frustrating their purposes. Some people 
I know would like to live in Hampstead so they could vote for whoever 
—rascal, oaf or nonentity — whoever opposes Henry Brooke; but I know 
that Henry Brooke and his kind would be far more enraged if nobody 
voted at all! And the bloody insult of godparents promising all that 
stuff about a child before it is hardly human—and the slimy sods take 
care to confirm the kid before he is old enough to think things out for 
himself! “ It doesn’t matter who you vote for, but vote! ” “ It doesn’t 
matter whom you pray to, but pray!” This is the kind of swill they 
would force us to swallow. When you grab them by the throat and 
force an argument, they retreat, they squirm, they make concessions to 
reason, they protest that the masses must have an over-simplified case 
put before them, that they personally have mental reservations, that they 
are entitled to a faith to cling to, something to trust. 

So you see, our hypothetical anthropologist from outer space would 
have a grand time studying all the ramifications of the emotional reasons 
why I, personally, do not vote or take part in the rite of baptism. But 
never let it be said that I “ suffer from prejudice I do not, for I 
enjoy it. 

There is an old Jewish myth that if, by chance, there comes a 
moment, a single moment, when everyone happens to be behaving 
righteously simultaneously, then God had promised that we will all live 
in utter happiness and harmony for evermore. Our statistical friends 
will point out the fallacy of this hypothetical simultaneity of one kind 
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of action occurring among so many, so God, like many mathematicians, 
is only having a dry little joke at our expense. But can we look for¬ 
ward to a time when no-one votes at a general election, and therefore 
has to do something about creating a different sort of society ? This 
is, of course, a myth of equal whimsicality. When the poll drops low 
enough, society will already have moved on to achieve new forms of 
political action. 

We have already reached a stage of development when few people 
seriously care a damn whether infants are baptised or not. Our free- 
thinking ancestors risked very real persecution in the stand they took 
against the church and some success has attended their rebellion of 
ideas. “ Of course they were right—but who cares now ?”, is a common 
attitude today among liberal minded people. Perhaps the anarchists of 
today who rage against the sham of parliamentary democracy will be 
dismissed as lightly in the future. But we, the living, thinking, protest¬ 
ing generation of our time, do not really care all that about the future 
generations who will look upon us with like patronage. What we are 
concerned with is our world. We do not like being insulted. We do 
not like to live in cities where monstrous lies, religious and political, 
appear upon the hoardings that deface our streets. We do not like to 
see ordinary sane people worked upon until they babble life fools under 
the impression that they are serious deciding “ the fate of the nation ”. 
Let them support Arsenal or Spurs, Oxford or Cambridge, and they 
know that it is just a bit of fun, but at election time they think they are 
being grown up. 

Now I come to think of it, when I was a little boy I horrified my 
school-mates by declaring that I just didn’t care whether Oxford or 
Cambridge won the boat-race. I said that I didn’t see that it mattered. 
Perhaps that is why I don’t vote today. 


5. RITA MILTON 

The exasperated parting shot of one frustrated canvasser, who 
came knocking at our door, that we should be forced, albeit democratic¬ 
ally, to vote f or one party or another, is typical of the confused elector. 
Befuddled by the great political hoax he believes that the ballot box 
confers upon him a say in government policies and decisions. It is 
argued that those who actively oppose the democratic system of 
“ choice ” are failing in their duty, and therefore do not deserve the 
services provided by a benevolent state. 

It does not seem to have occurred to our blinkered citizen that if 
his party fails to get power it makes nonsense of the system of choice. 
He may support a party on the basis of its nationalisation programme, 
with no choice but to accept a party dedicated, for instance, to free 
enterprise. The fact that millions of people may be yearning for a 
ruling party of one political colour, but are prepared to accept one of 
a slightly different shade, means that a government can legislate on 
important issues even with a minority vote. It would seem that the 
majority of people feel it essential that they should be governed. 
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As for the over-rated social services, these are paid for out of 
taxation and the essential work is carried on, not by government 
officials, but by nurses, doctors and dustmen. But whatever govern¬ 
ment is holding power, it will never consult the voters before waging 
war; or ask how much of the “ national income ” should be spent on 
armaments, or even give a choice in the selection of enemies! Is their 
opinion sought in the shaping of laws and punishments ? Do economic 
priorities express the general will on the pittance paid to old age pen¬ 
sioners and the unemployed ? 

Whoever heard of a government enquiring as to the relative import¬ 
ance, from any point of view, of research into welfare, disease and food 
production, as against research into defence problems (war), space 
probes and motor car production ? These are only a few of the issues 
which affects the lives of everyone in varying degrees, and on which 
governments make decisions without consulting the people who keep 
them in power. 

The majority of people seem to hold a contradictory set of beliefs 
about the nature of government and their own role in relation to it. 
They argue that government is necessary even when they disagree with 
many of its policies, but say, “ there is not much we can do about it 
At the same time they vote in their millions, convinced of their own 
importance in the shaping of national decisions. They are in fact only 
important as numbers, the sum of which will decide which set of rulers 
will govern in any way their please. The ballot box is a gigantic prop 
for the collective ego. 

But this is not a plea for a greater measure of say in government 
policies. If the people expressed their real power it is doubtful if they 
would act differently in any significant way and there would be no 
substantial change. 

I will not vote because I do not want to be governed; because no 
government can create the kind of society I want—without national 
boundaries, war or hunger, prisons or privilege—therefore to me, voting 
would be pointless and hypocritical. 

I can exercise my responsibility in a positive way be refusing to 
take part in war or preparations for war, by refusing to be used by any 
government for ends which have nothing to do with the needs of man¬ 
kind. I do not have to vote in order to support the positive social 
trends on which a free society may really be built. 

If I were committed to a political party, my loyalties would be 
limited to that party’s aims, and my right as a free agent would be 
thrown into the voting pot. From this position it is a small step to the 
concept “ my country right or wrong ”, inherent in the whole system of 
government,* which by its very nature creates the divisions which set 
one against the other. 
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6. JACK RGBINSOK 

Every five years, providing you have a vote 
You have a choice of voting for a party 

That is, for a man chosen by the party 
(Who may or may not support 
A policy agreed by the party) 

Which they may or may not continue 

Dependent upon circumstances, possibilities or policy 
Providing they get a working majority 

Always dependent upon the wishes of 
our dominant allies (now or in the 
future) and upon the diplomatic necessity 
for continuation of foreign policy and 
maintenance of existing commitments. 
and hingeing upon technical progress 
and changes. 

Always providing that our rulers are 
wise, beneficient and sane: 
we may get good government 
and always providing that you are not a 

clergyman, a peer or insane, when you will 
not be able to enjoy this privilege. 

Is IT WORTH IT ? 


7. PETER TURNER 

During this general election year, there will be a “fpeople 

who, although over the past two or three years have called themselves 
anarchists, will nevertheless put a cross on a ballot paper. I do not 
mean the anarchist who, for instance, will vote Labour because they 
did at least introduce the National Health Scheme, but the person who, 
when it finally comes to it, gives his support to a political party, the 
“ between elections ” anarchist, as he is called. 

At the time of the General Election of 1955,1 knew one such person 
very well. He called himself an anarchist, but when it came to the 
“ Voting season ”, he started talking about giving his support to the 
Labour Party. At that time, I was not an anarchist, but called myself 
a Socialist, supporting the “ Left-wing ” of the Labour Party. However 
my friend had often talked to me about anarchism, given me his copy 
of freedom and lent me pamphlets on the subject. 

I can remember what I thought when the Labour Part >' ca ™ e £ 
power in 1945. To me it was the revolution, as it was to most.of the 
kids at my school. We all hated the Tories to such an extent that on 
one occasion we expressed our hatred by throwing stones at cars which 


displayed their posters. To me at that time, a Labour Party victory 
meant a free health service, no more unemployment and a say in the 
running of industry for the working man. Most of us had heard our 
fathers talk of the time before the war when, due to the scarcity of jobs, 
there were enough men waiting outside factories to fill any vacancies 
caused by sackings several times over. 

In the years after 1945 it must be said that there were not very 
many people on the dole and we did get a free health service, at least 
for a time. Clause 4, the nationalisation clause, looked fine on paper. 
Apparently the working men were going to have a chance to run things 
for themselves, but in effect, it only meant changing one boss for 
another. Slowly I realised that the sort of society I had envisaged 
would never be achieved by the Labour Party, nor any other political 
party. 

When taking up the anarchist position, I rejected all idea of voting. 
The whole process of voting for someone to represent you became a 
complete waste of time. The idea which some left wing “ revolution¬ 
ary” parties, such as the Independent Labour Party and the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain have, of winning a General Election and once 
in power bringing about the revolution, seems to be quite crazy to me. 
For one thing, if there were enough people who accepted the revolution¬ 
ary programme of these parties, I am quite sure that they (the people) 
would not wait for victory in an election, but would carry out the 
revolution themselves. If on the other hand, these parties could only 
increase their number of votes by watering down their revolutionary 
programme, then, by the time that they would be able to gain a majority, 
their policy would have altered completely. 

If you are against Government in any form, it is logical that you 
will boycott the election of Government, for whichever Party wins the 
election, nothing really alters for the electorate. There are no vast 
changes, no big improvements, but only more promises that if we work 
harder now, things will be better in the future. It is funny how we 
never manage to catch up with this better future. 

As far as I am concerned, it matters very little to me which party 
is in power. What is important is that people organise themselves to 
achieve the things which the politicians have been promising for years. 
Only by ordinary people working together on an equal basis, can any 
real gains be made. It is more often the unofficial strikes or negotiations 
that gain the increases in pay and improvements in conditions, rather 
than the full-time officials of unions. When bad housing conditions 
exist or threats of increases in rents are in the offering, it is not by 
writing to your Member of Parliament that you get things done. He 
either shelves the whole thing or if he happens to put himself out, more 
often than not it is too late. It is only by forming your own associations 
that you will be able to combat these things. 

It is organising on a voluntary basis, with each individual playing 
his or her own part, that to me is the positive alternative to voting and 
one which, at the same time, will lead to improvements in all spheres 
of our social conditions. 
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8. PHILIP HGLGATE 

Unlike many of my comrades I am not a very enthusiastic abstention- 
ist at elections, and I even find some anarchist anti-election propaganda 
embarrassing. For instance, I do not think that everyone who votes is 
a fool, or imagine that they are “ depositing their individuality in the 
ballot box for "five years ”, while in some miraculous way the reward 
of non-voting will somehow enable the abstainer to avoid the conse¬ 
quences of the fact that some government is going to rule over us for 
the next five years. I do not feel any emotional attachment to mere 
anti-parliamentarianism such as that of Guy Fawkes and his heirs who 
want to impose an even less free way of life on us. 

i do on the other hand feel that I am on the same side as thousands 
of Socialists who support the Anti-Apartheid Movement, CND and the 
Committee of 100, Civil Liberties, and generally take the part of youth 
and people against authority, but who are committed either to Labour 
or a minority candidate, and who feel betrayed by the militant anti- 
electioneering of the anarchists. Moreover, since I personally dislike 
propaganda activities, writing articles, speaking at meetings and going 
on demonstrations, I would dearly like it to be true that socialism, peace 
and freedom could be attained by making a cross on a bit of paper, and 
would make mine the minute the polling booth opened. 

However, after taking all the possibilities into account, I conclude 
that non-voting, combined with clear and relevant propaganda about 
why we are not voting, is the least of several evils from which we have 
to choose on election day. 

Anarchism has had much more publicity during the past couple of 
years than during the preceeding decade and more people recognise 
it as an intelligent social movement which has nothing to do with the 
“ bomb-thrower ” myth. However, I suspect that most of them still 
think of anarchism in terms of an ideal free society in the future, and 
are reluctant to accept it as a method of getting results here and now. 
Possibly that is because all the socialist, communist and social credit 
movements are dedicated to the ultimate achievement of a stateless 
society, after their leaders have attained power! 

What distinguishes anarchism is its insistence on the rather obvious 
point that if you want a free, communist society, in which social 
relationships are based on mutual agreement and co-operation, and the 
state and its authoritarianism have been banished from their parasitic 
and poisonous role, then the only sensible way to carry on is to start 
working towards your goal here and now. 

Supporters of political parties do not expect their parties to win at 
the first election they contest. They are content to vote for them even 
when it is hopeless, with the idea of building for the future, knowing 
that, say, the growth of the Labour Party is bound to modify the policy 
of the Tories and so on. Nor do they expect the entire programme of 
their parties to be implemented in a single act, but they welcome reforms 
here and there. 
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In a way, the anarchist case against voting for anyone is analogous. 
We support all kinds of movements whose aims are partial or reformist, 
provided they are the kind of movements that awaken and develop 
people’s sense of importance and responsibility, their desire and ability 
to co-operate on as wide and profound a scale as possible without creat¬ 
ing, and submitting to, any corrupting authority. The files of freedom 
and anarchy will witness to our advocacy of housing associations, pro¬ 
gressive schools, community living, shop stewards’ movements, direct 
action against military plans and housing evictions. All these activities 
can achieve their immediate objects, and they can build a sense of 
independence among people who participate in them. They achieve 
some concrete results and suffer from many limitations, but most 
readers of anarchy will agree that the stronger these independent move¬ 
ments are, the freer will be the people and the more restraints will be 
imposed on the state. 

At the same time, while we give as much support as possible to 
these positive movements, we should not forget the virtues of good 
healthy negativeness. We want to get rid of the state, and the weaker 
we can render it, so that it dosn’t feel secure in launching out into 
military adventures, supporting employers against workers, introducing 
more repressive legislation against freedom of expression and union 
activity, the better off we will be. With that in mind, the most effective 
reply to the state on election day would be massive abstention, telling 
whatever government that was formed that they did not represent the 
people and that the people had no intention of lying down and being 
ruled in the interests of power politics and capitalism. It certainly 
won't happen at this election, and it won’t happen all of a sudden, but 
as I suggested above, like any other social movement, anarchism has 
to work gradually towards its aims. 

Therefore, while I can sympathise with those who feel that the tiny 
differences between what a Labour government might do and what the 
Tories might do, justify trying to help the former into office, I consider 
the building up of a strong anti-authoritarian, anti-state movement of 
far greater importance, not just to satisfy some abstract ideological ways 
of thought but in terms of hard day-to-day reality. 

So it will be two fingers and not a cross, on election day. 


The strength of the old order lies not so much in politi¬ 
cal power as in the fact that it is generally approved. 
We must influence men so that this approval may cease. 

—ALEXANDER HERZEN 
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The new shepherd gave his flock 










